StfSGA CONFERENCE AT DESOTO-HILTON 

ARMSTRONG HOSTS STATE-WIDE STUDENT MEET 



Arms 



irons 



Slate 



J hosted the 1969,70 
Slate Conference 
\' Southern Univer- 
Siuilnil Govern- 
\ssociation (SUSGA) 
:!V 16-17 ill the De- 
Ujhon Holel in Sa- 

„innah. 

rtlteodance were 135 
,i es Irom approxi- 
A\ M srhfMils in the 
, Activities centered 
nc | discussion groups 



which dealt with a variety 
of subjects including: sex 
on campus, drugs on cam- 
pus, campus elections, 
evaluating student govern- 
ment, social and Greek 
organizations, and teach- 
er and course evaluation. 

Dr. C. S. Worthington 
and Mrs. Virginia Ram- 
sey were among ASC 
protessors who led dis- 
cussion activities, deal- 
ing with teacher and 



course evaluation, and 
rules on campus respec- 
tively. ASC Counselor 
Lynn Benson helped lead 
discussion on freshmen 
orientation. 

Speakers at Ihe Friday 
ni",ht banquet included 
ASC Presidenl Henry L. 
Ashmore, and Tom Mar- 
shall. National SUSGA 
President, Entertainment 
that night included sev- 
eral area groups seeking 



bookings and general pro- 
motion, notably Mouse, 
Ihe Boys and Brass, 
Pieces of Eight, Leaves 
of Grass. The Tip Tops, 
and Funky Soul Train. 

State Senator Jimmy 
Carter was the keynote 
speaker for the Confer- 
ence's Saturday luncheon, 
which closed out the week- 
end festivit es. 

Mr. Joe Buck. ASC 



Director of Student Ac- 
tivities, served as con- 
ference coord i nat or, a rid 
was assisted by MtB, 
Cole. ASC student offic- 
ials in attendance in- 
cluded: John Km re. SCA 
President, Frances Ber- 
ry, Francine Wimlnsh. 
Don Gruver. John Left 
ler. Kay Hardy, Gingtff 
Cupp, Andrea Nielubo- 
wicz, Vicki Herri n^»l on. 
and Linda Cubbedge. 
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Armstrong adds black studies 



Armstrong is now of- 
er, ng a socio-history 
{flttrse in Black Studies. 

Kelsaw, Callaway 
Uiair professor from Sa- 
v *nnah State, teaches the 
■jWit class of eight stu- 
b's. Dr. Kelsaw's in- 
fr *st is in social change 
11 a movement as a frame 
reference for black 
le nce. His theory is 
^t human behavior is 
not mechanistic. 
^S*. he contends, 
***** through inter- 
*25J is a process in 
jj^cb values must be in 

•n outlining the course 

.7* racism and its de- 
f , u ? menl De 8»nning in 
•hen anC ^ ex,enc 'ing to 
cimYr ; ; *° review books 
*itlering certain per- 
j 5 and to discuss topics 
|1 rev «ews in seminar 
I0n * He also plans on 



occasion to invite guest 
speakers from the Acad- 
emy of Black Culture and 
to use audio-visual aids 
such as Channel 9 spec- 
ials on Black Journal and 
tapes of various speakers 
like Dr. M. L. King and 
Malcolm X. The course 
will be graded on a com- 
prehensive reseach paper. 

Dr. Kelsaw's home is 
Selma, Alabama. He grad- 
uated from Knox Acad- 
emy in 1946. He had in- 
tended to be a writer, but 



then he found his ideas 
already articulated in 
DuBois' Dusk* of Dawn. 
He went into teaching 
English at Talladega. 
From there he went to 
Fisk University on a 
race relations fellowship. 
He worked a year in Bal- 
timore on race relations. 
At the University of Michi- 
gan he did his doctoral 
work theorizing on social 
change based on scien- 
tific data collected on 
human behavior. 



Homecoming Highlights 

by Robert Ritchie 



See page 4 



Registration nemesis 
zapped by Hunnicutt 



ASC Winter Quarter 1970 
registration came off 
"without a hitch"- to 
the amazement of stu- 
dents conditioned to ex- 
pect chaos, and to the 
credit of ASC school of- 
ficials, particularly Mr. 
Hunnicutt. 

A total 1943 students 
registered, representing 
a 12% drop from Fall 
Quarter figures - and 
reflecting an increase of 
125 over Winter Quarter 
1969. 

Implementation of the 
"express** system has 
been the single most im- 
portant factor accounting 
for the general speed and 
precision of this year's 
registration procedure. 
In a recent Inkwell inter- 
view, Mr. Hunnicutt, ASC 
registrar, commented on 
the "increasing familiar- 
ity" of ASC students with 
their registration proce- 
dure, and attributed a 
great deal of the success 
to students who "read 
their instructions ahead 
of time." 

The great number of stu- 
dents seeking new ID cards 
accounted for most of the 
confusion surrounding the 
Fall Quarter registration, 
Hunnicutt stated. 

Mr. Hunnicutt plans con- 
tinuing pre-regist ration 
and pre-payment each 
quarter, allowing stu- 
dents confident of passing 
their current quarter to 
bypass registration day 
shenanigans completely. 
One major change in this 
procedure will probably 
begin this quarter - stu- 
dents will no longer have 
to send in their ID cards 
with their checks and pre- 
registration print-outs. 
In the future, a roster 
will be run of all those 
pre-registering and pre- 
paying, and these students 
need only stop by Mr. 
Buck's office at their 



convenience to have their 
ID cards punched.. 

Mr. Hunnicutt -antici- 
pates over 1800 # ?egis- 
t rants for ASC's Spring 
Quarter 1970 - a slight 
decrease in numbers, but 
common to spring quarter 
registrations in general. 
A total 1714 students re- 
gistered in Spring Quar- 
ter 1969. 

If poor weather con- 
ditions threaten to foul 
any subsequent registra- 
tion day plans, the em- 
ployment of all six sets 
of stands in the gym wonl.i 
allow the admission of 
500 students pec minute. 
Only three sets were 
used in the recent Regis- 
tration. 

To the surprise of* quite 
a few, the inclusion bif 
instructors' names on 
pre-registration pri nt - 
outs were met with no com- 
plaints - and this prac- 
lice will continue, Hunni- 
cutt stated. Including 
these names has meant, 
however, for the sake of 
space, using "period" 
rather than actual time 
descriptions for classes- 
requiring some adapta- 
tion on the part of ASC 
students. 

Precision, speed, <;oor 
dination - these words 
chai ASC 

registration mBm 
tempts. As in all things, 
however, i! seems s 
grapes must enter in. 
As this Inkwell reporter 
sat in the stands on re- 
gistration day filling -out 
cards and kicking him- 
self for not bothering to 
pre-re»ister and 
he couldn't help but over- 
hear, quite near, a cer- 
tain student tycoon rail- 
out audib'l 
Mr. Hunnicut I's so-called 
"kindergarten" tactics. 

Some people ani thnrds 
in everybody's side. ] 



He who was living is now dead 



tCPStfHow do you ehar- 
Mcicrixf 1 a decade? Journa* 
lists and popular -histor- 
i ins hnve given US the 
Ro.iring Twenties and Ter- 
rible Thirties, and will 
no doubt find a similar 
shorthand evaluation of 
the sixties. Such brevity 
4{ i description, of course, 
isn't very accurate; the 
twenties didn't roar for 
i» very tme. nor ware the 
thirties equally terrible 
Tor all But taming a de- 
mm In this way isn t 
mean: to reflect alt the 
facta and happeninga- 
Jftg meant to tell us about 
lluPfnood of the people 
jivml the spirit of that 
time* -and these tags do 
mgj job very well. 

^when they do come 
-tip with a tiame for this 
'decade. It will tell us 
mace of how we felt than 
when we did. 

What, then, would re- 
flect the mood of the na- 
tion during the last ten 
.ijftars? Encapsulated In 
a -afngle sentence, it 
would be this: The decade 
6f inexorable retreat from 
hope by an increasingly 
<<llvlded and dispirited 
people 

Yet the decade began 
with a spirit of vitality. 
We had a young Presi- 
dent then, full of dash 
and promise, who pledged 
to "gfti the country mov- 
ing again." united, as he 
said in his Inaugural Ad- 
rfrass. under "the com- 
m>ind nl Isaiah, to 'undo 
the heavy burdens and let 
Ihit oppressed go free.'" 

But we end the decade 
iail by a minority Presi- 
dent, ho suspicious and 
distrustful, despite ap- 
pa ren t ly overw helming 
support, that he seems 
determined to discredit 
and crush a minority of 
his fellow Americans. 
This, more than any 
other thing, is the hall- 
mark of our retreat from 
hope. How far away we 
are from that young man 
who invited us "to «jo 
forth to lead the land 
wa love. asking His 
blessing and His help, 
hut knowing that here on 
earth God's work must 
truly be our own." To- 
day, the population quakes 
from fear of "merchants 
of hale and parasites of 

niftl-inspircd and Commu- 
nist-led rabble that we 
should "separate from 
our society with no more 



ten app 
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ing 



otfj in spm 
t part of t! 
Vi*tn«»nv T 
commit me 



We who were living are now dying 



hope can we have of ever 
reaching a just and de- 
cent objective thare When 
we have massacred hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Vietnamese either from 
the air with B-52s or 
face-to-face as ia Mv 
Lai? 

Nor has the retreat 



one hand, crooks and 
thieves are allowed to 
raid the treasury through 
"cost overruns" on go- 
government weapons con- 
tracts, and on the other 
hand the lucky one-third 
of the hungry covered by 
government food pro- 
grams get a quarter of a 




from hope been contained 
to foreign affairs. We 
hegnn the decade with fer- 
vent hopes of achieving 
racial justice and equal* 
ity. But the dreams of 
the Freedom Riders 4 and 
those courageous enough 
to sit in at Southern lunch 
counters have bean des- 
troyed. The Kerner Com- 
mission report described 
the end of the dream: 
'This is our basic con- 
clusion: Our nation is 
moving lowsrd two soci- 
eties, one black, one 
white-separate and un- 
equal." A decade that 
began with great faith in 
the power of law and the 
courts of the land to erad- 
icate racial injustice, has 
ended with the growth of 
the Panther Party, whose 
members believe that if 
they are to be men, they 
must ultimately rely on 
the power of the gun to 
protect themselves from 



A decade that began 
ith the promise of equal 
iportunity and an end to 
ivcrty has ended with 
ie national government 
iralyzed tn the face of 
ie need to halt hunger 



dollar to buy each meal? 
Who can have hope when 
the national government 
in the last week has de- 
cided to drop the term 
"cost o veirun, M and 
further conceal the mal- 
feasance and graft in mili- 
tary contracts with the 
sanitized term "cost 
growth," while at the 
same time renouncing the 
central resolution of the 
White House conference 
on hunger which called 
for an end to hunger with 
a civilized income sub- 
sidy? 

Our cities are decay- 
ing and becoming jungles 
of terror for all our citi- 
zens both Black and 
white, our clean air and 
water is rapidly running 
out. we're threatened by 
a burgeoning population. 
Each stage in our retreat 
has been marked by death 
and destruction: Jack Ken- 
nedy. . .Watts. . .Malcolm 
X. . .Detroit. . .Martin 
Luther King. . .Washing- 
ton, D. G. . .Bobby Ken- 
nedy. . .Chicago. The de- 
cade that opened with the 
idealistic challenge to the 
people, "Let us begin a- 
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d without endanger- 
the all-consuming 

try establishment, 
rational mao can 
hone when on th» 



After this catalogue of 
depressing horrors, what 
hope for the future do we 
dare maintain? 

If there is any hope 
that life will be better, 
that the means and ends 
of government and society 
will be altered soon, that 
hope lies in those who are 
now so disturbing to the 
status quo. 

For a new generation is 
coming of age that is 
markedly different from 



that ol the past. The gene- 
ration that took over dur- 
ing the forties and fifties 
accepted control with a 
quiet "thank you to their 
parents and superiors and 
went about their business 
of amassing greater ma- 
terial goods and higher 
profits. Of all the col- 
lege graduates of the ra- 
ties, the largest group 
went into business and 
commerce 

The new generation, 
upon receipt of its heri- 
tage, has in effect stamped 
it ""damaged goods, return 
to sender." They will not 
accept a continuation of 
B j] that has transpired in 
the last decade. They are 
searching for new ends 
lor society besides the 
profit motive, new ends 
for government besides 
the insane stockpiling of 
weapons. Today, the larg- 
est numbers of college 
graduates are not in busi- 
ness and commerce, but 
in teaching, counseling, 
and social welfare. 

A decade that opened 
on the New Frontier is 
closing with an emphasis 
on the inner frontier-the 
education of the young, the 
reclamation of the disad- 
vantaged, the transforma- 
tion of social systems. 
This is thfi generation that 
was "neat and clean for 
Gene" on the long road 
from New Hampshire to 
Chicago, that will cam- 
paign iii Oregon for Art 
Pearl's pledge to reorder 
the priorities of our state 
government. It is the gene- 
ration that goes down in 
front of bulldozers trying 
to cut a road through 
Rock Creek Park in 
Washington, D. C, and 
that marches to save 
French Pete. It is the 
generation that has moun- 
ted the largest demonst- 
rations in the history of 
this nation, for peace in 
Vietnam, from New York 
City to Eugene. 



A generation is coming 
to power fluent in the 
terminology of ecology, 
knowledgeable in the intri- 
cacies ^ of "miracle 
grains," welfare law, and 
the limits of power in the 
family of nations, with 
more in common with stu- 
dents in Paris, Tokyo, anil 
Prague than with their 
parents. 

What, then, is the prog- 
nosis for the next decade 
and beyone? The increas- 
ing solidarity among g 
majority of the new gem- 
ration in a commitment 
to radically alter the pri- 
orities of the nation, and 
turn away from war, des- 
truction of the environ- 
ment, and economic and 
racial* exploitation. They 
are by far a distinct mi- 
nority in the country, but 
they have clearly drawn 
the line that divides them 
from the majority- 'Ei- 
ther you're part of the 
solution or you're part 
of the problem." 

Onegan easily look into 
the seventies and predict 
that our national govern- 
ment will not become in- 
volved in any foreign in- 
tervention with the ease 
and support it did in 
Vietnam. Nor will indus- 
tries continue to ravage 
the environment with im- 
punity. The hungry and 
the oppressed peoples of 
our land will have in- 
increased support from 
their youthful allies. 

It is easy to predict 
all this and more, but it 
is impossible to say if 
this new generation will 
be successful. They must 
first end the retreat from 
home, and convince then 
brothers that saving this 
nation is both possible 
and worthwhile. Of all thfi 
tasks they hove chosen, 
this is the most difficult. 
II they succeed in this, 
everything is possible: if 
they fail, we may run 
out of time before tfe« 
chance comes again. 
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SOS Mobilizes to combat 
Environmental over-kill 



Knk-r.ll rally for Stu- 
Operation Survival 
s()S|. an ASC student- 
lihv group dealing 
vMih prohlVms of pollu- 
tion, was held Tuesday, 
•IV 13th Hi Arm- 
strong Stale College. 

Approximately fifty in- 
rested individuals as- 
sembled to hear addres- 
f>y Drs. Crider, Wor- 
Ihington, and Davenport 
Ihc Armstrong faculty, 
nil iliscussed future di- 
••ns of activity for 
group. A bumper 
ftfcfefcc contest was an- 
iHmnced, aiming at pro- 
n« a slicker which 
mnnh motorists can 
display with maximum 



TlHi gruup has as its 
ip# aim the educa- 
Mn n of the community in 
itltsnis of pollution, and 
,n *his fnil intends to ob- 
'•'•n data on local prob- 
« nuntered and to 
it available to the 
" n i o ) 1 1 n i t y ^fi6~ iall y was 
to ascertain what 
lu PPOr1 the movement 
K *uM fxpeel at Arm- 
wittttg, and the turn-out 
TOnuraged further meel- 
- the second one 
! f"r Thursday, Jan. 
*- r,, l. and featuring a 



bers who had long been 
articulate in the subject 
of pollution control, and 
it is hoped that from the 
ASC student-faculty basis 
the movement will be- 
come self- perpetuating in 
the community. 

An Advisory Council 
was nominated, compris- 
ing .the following mem- 
bers: Dr. Les Davenport, 
ASC Biology Department; 
Dr. Stu Worthington, ASC 
Psychology Department; 
Drs. Henry Harris and 
Cedric Stratton, ASC 
Chemistry Department; 
and students Madeline 
Bell, Pat Brady, and John 
turn. 

The Inkwell will fea- 
ture selected interviews 
ami other coverage on the 
subject of pollution con- 
trol in future issues. 



(CPS) - - I hold these 
truths to he self evident. 
All living things are 
created equal and are 
interdependent upon one 
.mother. All flesh is 
grass. Only plants can 
make food. Man and all 
other animals are total- 
ly dependent upon the 
plants which we so casu- 
ally push aside in pur- 
suit of the ever greater 
megalopolis, multiversity 
and multishoppicenter. 
Animals need their oxy- 
gen and the plants our 
carbon dioxide. Both are 
dependent upon numerous 
species of microbes which 
make amino acids and 
vitamins, digest food, fix 
nitrogen for our use, and 
return it to the air when 
we die. And all are de- 
pendent upon the exceed- 
ingly complex ecosystem 
of producers and consum- 
ers, predators and prey, 
herbivores and carni- 
vores, and parasites and 
disease, to provide for 
their needs for survival 
and to control their num- 
bers. Man cannot survive 
alone. Nor can he con- 
tinue to increase his 
numbers at the expense 
of other living things. 

But man is arrogant 
He refuses to face reality. 
Four centuries after 
Copernicus he still really 
believes that the earth is 
the center of the universe 
and that God's only con- 
cern is with his welfare. 
A century after Darwin 
man still thinks of him- 
self as apart from nature, 
with a divine destiny to 



conquer nature and ex- 
ploit the other creatures 
for his own use. As the 
ultimate of arrogance he 
created God in his own 
image. 

1 used to think that God 
was in the form of a lovely 
little animal like the chip- 
munk. I'm not sure any- 
more, because I doubt 
if the chipmunks will 
survive. A common topic 
when ecologists convene 
today is whether the earth 
will be inherited by in- 
sects or blue green algae. 

When we first said that 
the survival of man is 
doubtful people thought we 
were joking. Many now 
realize we were deadly 
serious. The theme "Can 
Man Survive?" has claim- 
ed widespread attention 
within the past year. 
Read about the Washing- 
ton conference on the 
subject sponsored by over 
100 members of Con- 
gress. The solutions pro- 
posed there by senators, 
scientists and other citi- 
zens for controlling popu- 
lation, pollution and waste 
of resources are more 
radical than anything sug- 
gested previously. They 
proposed. among other 
things, a national regula- 
tory agency with control 
over all population, nat- 
ional restriction on land 
use, an ombudsman for 
the environment with 
power over every national 
activity, nationalization of 
natural resources so they 
cannot be exploited by 
private businessmen, and 
the elimination of the U. S. 
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Interview with an 
*, reporter. Dr. 
Worthington (re- 
« among others, 
ing first faculty 
Nhkf to the move- 
stated that SOS 
M in studenl- 
wands for action, 
merely blithe ver- 
bis on the subject 
til ion. The move- 
wind support in 
Htawltv mem- 




-phofo by J erry Ketwn 



Department of Commerce. 

Writing on the pros peel 
of survival in the October 
issue of the Agricultural 
Institute Review, Dr. 
Michael Shaw, Dean 01 
Agriculture, University of 
British Columbia says: 
"We must heed the eco- 
logists. We must (apply) 
systems ecology to man- 
agement of agricultural 
production," (his empha- 
sis). Translated, this 
means, among other 
things, that chemical war- 
fare on insects must now 
cease. 

HI go one step far- 
ther than Dr. Shaw. To 
survive we must app!\ 
systems ecology to the 
entire ecosystem^ {$uB8 
eluding, and especially, 
the population of man. I 
welcome Shaw's decision 
Now when the engineers, 
agricultural economists, 
businessmen, popes, and 
everyone else come to 
recognize these' 
world leaders can sit down 
with the ecologists and 
work out a plan l^gFsur- 
vival. By that time, ol 
course, it will be too late. 

Many ecologists think 
it is already too late, 
that vertebrate life will 
lisappear within the, next 
20 years or so. The e\ 
tinclion of many life 
forms now taking place 
will have dire conse- 
quences. A fundamental 
theorem in e 
that the more complex 
' he i cos\ stem the more 
stable. The simpler the 
system, the more drastic 
the population fluctua- 
tions among its members 

to habitat destructi 

species. A fine exam" 
is . the starfish that 
eating the coral reefs, 
the Smith Pacific from 
\u it ralia to I lawaii. Such 
ecocatastrophies will be- 
( nine e\ er more common 
in the future. 

An ecologist friend 
once told me he thinks God 
i\ ill survive as ,i monarch 
butterfly, certainly 
l\ 

to man. But the butter- 
flies are nearly gone now. 
Remember before I! 

had tiger swallowtails, 
black swallowtails, fri- 

lillaries. mum 

ball a dozen oth ies? 

Seen an\ ol these 

butterflies remain Com- 
mon. I am belting on I 

blue green algae. 




groove on Homecoming High 




Questions and Answers 
on new Draft Reforms 



Q. How will this se- 
quence be used by local 
boards? , 

A. Each local board 
will assign numbers to ils 
registrants who are 1-A 
or who become 1-A in 
accord with the national 
sequence. Some local 
boards may not have, at 
any one time, men with 
birthdays on every day. 
In such a case the local 
board would go to the 
next number. For in- 
stance, it might call 
numbers 1 through 5, 
then 7 through 8 because 
it had no men whose 
birthdays were on the day 
drawn sixth in the draw- 
ing. 

Q. Does everybody get 
a number out of the first 
lottery? 

A. No-the first draw- 
ing will determine the 
random sequence num- 



THANKS A LOTTERY 



C PA) President Nixon 
rrumpanied the unveiling 
. ,he draft lottery with 
, n announcement that 
, whose birthdays tell 
„ the firsl third drawn 
Vl22) stood a "high pro- 

ly" of being drafted 
n 1970, those in the se- 
ood third (122-244) stood 

lyerage probability," 
i heing drafted in 1970, 
,j;„se in the last third 
£44*306] stood a "rela- 
Ivdy low probability." 

1 1\ . little more than 
month after the dates 
picked in capsules 
from a howl before a 
national television aud- 
ience, even the National 
Setefttive Service Head- 
ijuailtrs concedes Nix- 
ufo forecast was mis- 
Selective Service di- 
wiors in seven states 
btvti flatly predicted 
ihfej will reach all 366 
numbers during the 
course of the year. Col. 
Holmes in Michigan 
•ay* his office has been 

i()in# the bottom of 
the 1-A barrel for the 
p*)sl five years to meet 
induction quotas, and 
since the anticipated 1970 
Michigan quota is 15,000 
the same as past years 

sptrs little chance that 
WJ with 1-A classifica- 
'wns will escape the draft. 

Holmes says of stu- 
nts who plan to drop 
W of school to take their 
chances in this years 
pool: "Well welcome 
'hem inlo the pool. And 
probably induct 'era" 
Col. Byron Meaderx of 
New York Stale's Selec- 
thte Service estimates 
If our draft calls 
,r * at the levels of the 
•fist ihree years*v W6 flitfK 
P*tt to exhaust all num- 
h^rs frmn one lo 366 

Slate spokesmen in only 
lour states- Alaska. Colo- 

1 Kansas and Utah- 
those with high lot- 
**> numhers are un- 
l| My to be called. 

*he variance in the pro- 
kifcI manpower needs of 
Afferent stales raises 
qucHlinns as to the me- 
'hiMls employed by the 
National Selective Ser- 
V »WJ Headquarters I ci 



meet the national draft 
quotas. 

According to Capt. 
William Pascoe, chief in- 
formation officer for the 
Selective Service, each 
month each"' local board 
compiles a "report of 
availability" that gives 
this number of physically 
and mentally qualified 1-A 
men in its jurisdiction. 
The report is sent to the 
State office, which form- 
ulates a slate report. 

The national office rie- 
ceives all the state re- 
ports, and assigns a per- 
centage to e8i3^ of the 
50 states plus Washing- 
ton* Oi„ dig:" ipUjttal^ the 
Canal /one. Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands and 
New York City. The per- 
centage represents the 
number of qualified t-A 
men living in that state 
as opposed to the national 
fcdtlC 

Pascoe says if it turns, 
out that one local board 
is drafting a middle lot- 
tery number while anoth- 
er is drafting a low num- 
ber, it will be due mainly 
^ gaiB E wlL variables: tfe 
number and distribution 
Of volunteers, niimbfcg 
deferments, and chance 
geographical distribution 
±9 birthdays. 
HHpt$ over 4*000 
local boards, each of them 
InPSIP^ 1 with' a differ- 
ent socio-economic make- 
up, he $ays, and a boattl • 
in an affluent area might 
lie calling high numbers 
ahea<F^ 1&f most other 
boards because many 
youths who otherwise 
might be drafted are able 
' I^gPifei college. A state 
he says, \3 
powered to maintain even-* 
ness in the calling of lot- 
tery numbers by with- 
holding the assignment of 
a quota to a board that 
using up the numbers 
faster than other boards. 

if those with low numr 
bers enlist in the Navy, 
|$pForce; Marinesi 
National Guard or Coast 
Cuard to "make the best 
of their military exper- 
fai^i w Pascoe says, the 
higher lottery numbers 
will be reached sooner. 
Similarly, if some with 
high lottery numbers who 



were planning to enlist 
reverse their decision 
because they think they're 
fairly immune from being 
drafted, the vaccum in 
military personnel will 
have to be made up by 

pascoe says that in 
light of the variables, 
students shouldn't drop 
^ school tp gain 
JSkfrance to this years 
pool. A recent Selective 
Service decision makes 
it mandatory for a full- 
time student to be 
classified 2-S, so it is 
necessary for a student 
to drop out of school to 
receive a 1-A classifi- 
cation. 

ables." The re-enlist- 
ment rale in all services 
is down, and the absence^ 
wilhout-leave rate, deser- 
jp^^jfrie* number of peo- 



ple leaving 
and num be 



r Canada 
i r people 
going 10 priso for re- 
fusing induction are up. 
Draft insistence is cur- 
rently the r ourth largest 
crirr^ in tht U.S: aearly 
10 percent ot ill federal 
court cases invoive the 
Selective Service. All 
I his diminishes the pos- 
sibility that a person with 
a high lottery number will 
avoid the draft. 

But the single most im- 
portant variable is the 
Viet nam War, tl MK 
escalated - and Vice-Pres- 
ident Agnew said his New 
Year's Resolution was to 
"Win the War' - then no 
one is safe. If it is toned 
down, then 1970 ! «H&« a 
military manpower 
needs of 225.000 men may 
be decreased 



SELECTIVE SERVICE MANPOWER POOL 
PROJECTIONS FOR 1970 

1. Estimated Selective Service Manpower Pool, Ages 19-25. 

as of |anuary 1. 1970 
(Age 19) 
(Ages 20-25 

2. Net Entrants into Pool during 1970 

(deferments expiring) 

3. Total Pool Available for Service during 1970 

4. Less: Estimated Volunteers from Pool during 1970 

Active Duty Enlistments 
Reserve Enlistments 

5. Pool Available for induction during 1970 

6. Estimated Inductions from Pool during 1970 

7. Not Required for Induction. Placed in Lower Priority 

Category on January 1, 1971 

8. Total Military Accessions as Percentage of Total Pool 64% 

9. Inductions as Percentage of Pool Available for Induction 45% 
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ber onlv for those men 
who prior to January 1. 
1970 will have attained 
age 19, and not 26. 

Moreover, the number 
in which a birthday is 
drawn will not be mean- 
ingful until an individual 
is classified 1-S or 1-A- 
O. Some men in the group 
who get a number from the 
first drawing may not be 
classified 1-A until next 
year or later. In such 
cases, a young mans 
number will determine 
his order in the national 
sequence in use that year. 
For example, a young 
mans birthday is drawn 
No. 80, and - he is now 
deferred for college 
but loses his college de- 
ferment in June 1971, 
he will now be No. 80 
in the national random 
sequence in use that year. 
Q. How do you use more 
than one drawing? 
A. The date of May 1 
may be drawn No. 80 
in t he first lottery. This 
would be the number of 
a man who was in col- 
lege during 1970. bui 
graduated and lost his 
deferment in June 1971. 

ie date of September 
1 1 may be drawn No. 80 
In thi 

man born on September 
1 1 who was available in 
1971 would be No. 80 
in the random order. So 
would the first man whose 
birthday of May l was 

. 80 a \ 
ier. If both men were in 
the same local board they 
would be called on the 
same call or if one. but 
not both were required, 
the random alphabet 
would determine which 
one went first. 
Q. Doesn't the regis- 
trant who is in college 
most of the year have 
an advantage over the one 
who can t go" to college 
and is 1-A throughout the 
year? 

A. No. The key in both 
cases is whether his ran- 
dom sequence number is 
reached in his local 
board. If the random se- 
quence number has been 
reached in the case of a 
registrant who becomes 
1-A late in the year, he 
will be inducted as soon 
as appeals, examina- 
tions and so forth, are 
concluded, even though 
the year has ended. 

f(2on tinned pagp 6. coi. 4) 
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soundly 
Georgia 
the Pirntes 
to four 
^uw t hei r re- 
la .if 6 wins 
™. anil in r.on- 
iv at 3 wins 



ISll«*n« J< 2 r.l! I'll 

(;nir?:i" 79 to 71* 

If'tt'fclilti* (.if I a I mm 1 1 

Mini* *v as I hiil all 
xhirfi'rs were in 

limints: Robert 

y 2H, Diivicl Rich, 
■any Kiell 13, Sinn 
imn 12. and I*«irry 
la 

iitrs then fru- 
it) l)f tUHirsI, ( iOipI 

fuee Piedmont Col- 
Willi 10 minutes 



W? In the game, I he Pf* 
n»ti»& wito clown by 10 
points, but, by showing 
gmtl hustle, the Pirates 
cam it bairk Id win 90 to 
W. Charlie Clark, 
laimie CJreen, and Dennis 
Profit should he recog- 
nfotxl far coming off the 



b*m:h tn play after Brad- 
ley, Burke, and Sum- 
mons found themselves 
in foul trouble. 

The snore was f}9 tp 
fiti against I he College 
of Charleston for another 
Armstrong victory* Ru- 
lw>ii Bradley was hri»h 
sr,«rer and with his 
cunwr high of 2H points* 
Senior guard Jimmy 
Tucker cmue in lale in 
the game In play his best 
name this season scoring 
6 piunts. 

The Georgia South wes- 
tern flame became Arm- 
strongs fourth straight 
victory. Il was, literally, 
-i lion!- fought game, leav- 
ing Rich with a cut Iniing 
and Mammons with a black- 
eye, but Armstrong won, 

Returning to (he 
w(H be Brad Becker 
Hill Kswine. Becker 
been hampered by broken 
hand, and Eswine has 
been sidelined with a 
hurl elbow. 
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Support rhe Pirates by attending 
their remaining home games 



9 
18 

28 



Tampa University 
Savannah State 
Piedmont College 
LanderCollege 



Home 
Sports Center 
Home 
Home 



Masquers to stage 
"Hotel Universe 



m m v 
ami 
40 



is 



by Su/anni? Auffray 

j he Masquers cd Ann* 
rtmng Stair College un- 
dw Ihe direction of |ohn 
Rmthiiwer. ,ire going to 
prrHifol « play of Philip 
Barry's "Hotel Uni- 
vmm n from Feb, 25-28. 

Philip Barry is n play- 
wright who enjoyed « 
gti?ol deal of popti 
Imlween the 2n s 
4»v Tm lay after 
vean* the phiy is under 
MlrfitM a revival. This 
a M'Huijh play in which 
th#> pmhlmns dealt with 
are a* much nf actual- 
ly V nowadays as they were 
In HHW when I he play 
K%ah wrtllen. Kach ehar- 
actrr i* nini:erned | h 
Umittrlf im( | ( | (lff| not 

ummianicati! with oiherv 



ipimi lor l he meiinios of 
Itb 4l nd de.it h. the rele- 
vant™ «»f lhr past and 
u,r P^ ^enl. and lhr rea- 
**»0 why t»nr has In k*rp 
on filing and where is 

Tb#* name uf the play 



Pvles, Sozanne Auffi'ey, 
Pal laugstelter, Rick 
P.irker, Dan Browning, 
Rhonnie Fordham and 
Wade Casl in* The set de- 
sign will he dune l>v Ken 
McKinnell. 

There will be 
mission charge 
.•acuity itnd the 
rtf ASC and 
Stale (Allege, 
kels will lie available on 
February u\ and there- 
aftrr in Ihe box office in 
(ertkins Hall. The cast 
ami crew mvjle Ihe aud- 
irni;r to a coffee social 
after Ihe performance. 
The l urtfiin time will be 
H:tTtp, m , 



no ad- 

fior the 

students 
Savannah 
The lie* 



ANTI-FOGGING 

Just outside the new 
CI ini i:* now located in 
Ihe old Student Center 
building, is a handy nnd 
helpful new gadget. For 
Ihe convenience of those 
students wearing glasses, 
a dispenser for anti-fo^ 
ging glass cleaner solu- 
tion has been installed. 
Two pump dispensers as 
well as tissue paper wip- 
ers are included- Mrs. 
Weeks, by the way t is 
available most of the day 
to dispense mercuro- 
chrome, bandages, and 
other first aid needs. 

ALPHA PHI OMEGA 

(Special to the Inkwell) - 
As of late there has been 
an insidious rumor making 
ihn rounds that that All- 
American land world- 
ividrl oruiiniznlion. Alph;i 
Phi Omega Fraternity, hfis 
done Ihe dead-horse 'thing. 
UNTRUE! Alpha Phi 
Omega Fraternity lives 
on in the person of nu- 
merous active brothers, 
« completely dedicated 
staff of advisors, and a 
full-time custodian. 

In all seriousness, how- 
ever. APO has been un- 
dergoing a period of re- 
construction and re-or- 
ganization. This process 

a i u n ° W com P |ete and 
Alpha Phi Omega rides 
again Members mav pick 
up their white hats from 



any one of Ihe new of- 
ficers, or from Susan 
Shnrpe, APO sweetheart, 

Watch for further de- 
velopments, 

PHI MV 

PHI MU FRATERNITY'S 
recently elected officers 
are: President, Susan Er- 
srm; Vice-President, Don- 
na Williams; Treasurer. 
Jan Doty; Membership 
Director. Debbie Pierce; 
Pledge Director, Joan 
Brinson; Panhellenic De- 
legate, Cathy Chestnut; 
Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Emma Thomson; 
and Recording Secretary, 
Ann Mulligan, 

Phi^ Mu/s "Washboard 
Band" has been quite ac- 
tive recently. Saturday 
night. January 17. they 
performed during half- 
time at the ASC basket- 
ball game. Thirty dol- 
lars collected for the 



March of Dimes. Friday 
Innuary 23, the new Stu- 
dent Center rang with 
sounds of the band as Ifey 
assisted the cheerleadiK 
in a pep rally. The Wash- 
hoard Band musTve been 
destined for television, 
because WTOC in vitrei 
iliem io appear Sunday, 
January 25, on the Man:h 
of Dimes Telerama. 

The main ballruum irj 
the Desoto Hilton will br 
Ihe scene for a Phi Mu- 
sponsored spring fashiun 
show. on Wr ( .|[]<>s<l,u 
night. February 2^\h, aj 
7:30. Refreshments and 
TWI-NTY door pvfefcs 
will hi: given away. Fash- 
ions will be furnished lw 
IJelk's, Oglethorpe Mall 
The Fashion show is inr 
the benefit of (he I Jos 
pilal Ship S, S. Hope, 
Phi Mus ^national philaa 
thropy. Tickets may be 
purchased through * any 
Phi Mu ni(Mn.be.r. 



Lottery Questions Answers 



AMA INITIALS 



ins 



ThR 



"INTRO '70 

Atlanta Chaptei 



.inn* oHht^i. 



that INTRO 70 will be 
Meld in Atlanta. Geontia 
on February \z a ad 13 t 



pponuniiy) is an opper- 
^timfy fr* seniors and 
grauu»tc level students 
i o interview some of ihe 
nation * lurjjest and best 
Hnown finns. as well as 
some nf the prnfireasive 
re«ion*iI and lonal com- 
panu*. all in jh P space 

w -il i I* ln ,f>,al ^ fher * 
!™l t " Hww?n BO and 
100 firm* altending the 



INTRO 7a 

The Atlanta AMA Chap- 
er hopes ihe response 
J» this invitation is en- 
thusiastic. If should be 
remembered thai INTRO 

2L2 OPEN TO STU 
"f-'NTS FROM All 
Jgor. - no, jusl |ho8( ; 
who |, usin 
W«t Atlanto is a 8rea| 
•own, nnd INTRO 70 
twld be fl very profil 

OflVs fnr n, u ,i, 

drrils ^"'"'olinfi 8 tu> 

•chnoV. pITcemenl y Sf- 



(Continued from page 5) 
There is no way he can 
gain an advantage by de- 
laying his aclual induc- 
Mon through time re- 
quired for personal ap- 
peaiance. appeals, exam- 
ination and other proces- 
sing if his random se- 
quence number has been 
reached. 

Q. What about Ihe re- 
gistrant who loses a de- 

\*™? n l or exemption 
jusl before age 26? 

A. This i s like (he 

case in ihe previous ques- 
tion. 

If his number has been 
reached or is reached, 
i'nd an individual loses 
nis deferment jusl be- 
h/ e i t l l8 r 2 L 6,h birthday 

extended his liability to 
nge 35 as most do. be 
■ nducled al Ihe end of „]| 
ine processing steps - if 
he remains in Class 1-A 
»«. l-A-O and is qua|i ^ 
led. even though he ha« 

•Win more cerlainlv his 
chances of servina? 



j serving 



the 



Period of gPe8|eBt - vul ™ 



ability is o ir, rnlh^r 

than seven*: 

Second, the order \n 
which ei birthdi -HWn 
will lei] ;m individual 
where ho stands in 
n;ition*d randtijn 

sequence. If his birlh- 

young man knows thnt 
^ ben he is classified 
and iotmd acceptable, it 
is ahnci ain he will 

billed. He can plan 
his career to 
dale Mini pu II 
his l>ir hday is drawn 
near the end, he has rela- 

eerfainty of n< 
called short of unts 
circumstances; He can 
plan a c i rdingly. 

For ihe 
wlujsn birthday is drawn 
rn Hik miflcOe range it is 
not so clear, but 
event th< system will givr 
much 

is pi 
the Utnui 

Will registrants now 
be postponed in ihe ran- 
dom selection? 

'> The postpn 
^gistrant has already 

n ordere 
tion under em 

fisrponef 



